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FOREWORD 


This report is designed to give quick access to 
current information on provisions in Ontario collective agree- 
ments relating to reporting, call-back and stand-by pay; shift, 
Saturday and Sunday premiums; and work clothing, safety equip- 
ment and tool allowances. This is the second report in the 


Bargaining Information Series to cover these subjects. 


The information presented was drawn from an analysis 
of all Ontario collective agreements covering bargaining units 
of 200 or more employees working in industries other than 
construction and has been prepared to provide data that will 
be useful in bargaining situations. As of September 1976, when 
the analysis was prepared, there were 891 such agreements, 
covering 764,729 employees, on file with the Collective Agree- 


ments Library of the Ministry of Labour. 


For further information, please call Beth Kendall 


at 965-6886. 
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REPORTING, CALL-BACK AND STAND-BY PAY 


Ee eee 


Most agreements guarantee a minimum number of hours 
of work, or pay in lieu of work, to employees who report for 
duty on schedule and find no work available or less than can be 
done in the guaranteed period. Such guarantees are normally 
computed at the straight time rate of pay. 


Agreements frequently also guarantee a minimum number 
of hours of work, or pay in lieu of work, to employees who are 
called back to work, usually for emergency reasons, after 
leaving the plant for the day. In contrast to reporting pay 
guarantees, call-back guarantees are usually computed at the 
overtime rate of pay. 


A related provision is that requiring pay for employ- 
ees for time spent outside their regular hours on call or on 
stand-by, ready and able to go to work to take care of 
emergencies. 


In the previous report on Reporting, Call-back and 
Stand-by Pay, No. 11, September 1975, 882 agreements were 
analyzed. Except where noted below, the figures are basically 
unchanged since that report. 


REPORTING PAY 


Reporting pay provisions were contained in 594 agree- 
ments, or 67 per cent of the 891 contracts studied (see Table 1). 
These provisions applied to 58 per cent of the total employees 
covered by the study. They were much more prevalent in 
manufacturing than in non-manufacturing -- 88 per cent and 43 
per cent, respectively. Among manufacturing industries, report- 
ing pay clauses were most common in food, textiles, paper, 
primary metals, metal fabricating, machinery, transportation 
equipment and electrical products. In non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, they were concentrated in health and welfare services. 


Amount of Guarantee. As shown below, the most 
common reporting pay guarantee was 4 hours of work or pay, 
occurring in 73 per cent of the agreements with such provisions. 
Guarantees of 2 and 3 hours were each found in less than 5 per 
cent of the agreements. Guarantees of 8 hours and graduated 
guarantees were each provided in slightly more than 5 per cent 
of the agreements: in the latter, employees were assured a 
certain amount of pay for reporting on schedule and a higher 
amount if any work is performed. 


Number of Agreements 


All Indus- Manufac- Non-Manufac- 
Amount of Guarantee tries turing turing 
Total, with provisiong ... 594 414 180 
2 ROUT Ese. ceeacks shocete resis ore Pele irs 26 18 8 
SUNWOULS Is cee a ade ofc 6 setebets Stems te 27 A ui, 
GenOUnS Tc slsacs erie Baler b caterer enenenere 433 SoZ 101 
SUnOUES Ha kis less se ee ae 33 14 19 
Graduated payments! ea efe etre eR 35 14 21 
Other 44655.. Maokwek see a aan 4O Oi 19 


1. Includes agreements in which the amount of guaranteed time 
varies depending on whether or not an employee was put to work 
upon reporting. 


CALL-BACK PAY 


Of the 891 agreements analyzed, 751 or 84 per cent 
covering 85 per cent of the employees, contained provisions for 
pay for call-backs on regular work days (see Table 1). Such 
clauses occurred in 89 per cent of the 473 manufacturing agree- 
ments, compared with 79 per cent of the 418 non-manufacturing 
agreements. Among industry groups, they were most prevalent in 
food, textiles, paper, primary metals, metal fabricating, 
machinery, transportation equipment, electrical products, 
transportation, education, health and welfare, federal and 
local administration. 


Amount of Guarantee. Four hours was the most common 
call-back guarantee, found in 54 per cent of the provisions. 
Guarantees of 2 and 3 hours occurred in 11 per cent and 27 per 
cent of the provisions, respectively. Guarantees of more than 
4 hours were specified in only 9 agreements. 


Time and one-half was the rate of pay specified for 
call-backs in 31 per cent of the agreements and straight time 
pay was provided in 32 per cent: this is a slight change from 
last year when time and one-half was paid in 36 per cent and 
straight time in 30 per cent. Eight per cent called for what- 
ever overtime rate applied at the time the employee was called 
back. In 19 per cent of the agreements, the employee was paid 
for a minimum number of hours at straight-time or for all hours 
worked at the overtime rate, whichever was the greater. A hand- 
ful of the agreements, 2 per cent, required double time pay. 

The following tabulation shows both the guaranteed minimum 
number of hours of call-back and the rate paid for these hours. 


Agreements with Call-Back Guarantees of 


1 2 3 4 Over 4 
Rate of Pay Total hour hours hours hours hours’ Other 
Total with provision 275420 751 J ol #203 408 9 43 
Btralente CiImer csersees cist sen Or PS ws ~ 9 46 182 5 ~ 
TIME ane One 0S LOW a cw terres len eo4 2 49 11.0 66 ~ 7 
Double | Cimers <<. at ete tatare tors ehehsves 13 3 6 3 at ~ - 
Applicable overtime rate ..... 61 2 10 iis) a2 - 2 
Straight time or hours 
worked at overtime rate, 
whichever is greater ....... 141 _ 4 21 aS 2 dt 
OEHET Ae wie ere stetare ets olctetaiers afsters 60 - 5 8 14 2 a3 


STAND-BY PAY 


Provisions for stand-by pay were included in 157 agreements or 
18 per cent of the 891 studied (see Table 1). These agreements applied 
to 28 per cent of the total employees covered by the study. All except 
10 of them were in non-manufacturing industries, chiefly in health services, 
federal government and local government. 


Amount of Pay. The payment for stand-by varied considerably, 
but the formulas may be divided as follows: 


1. in 39 per cent, the pay was fixed sum per shift 
ranging from $2 to $16: just over half (mostly 
nurses agreements) paid $8.50 per tour. 


2. in 26 per cent, the pay ranged from 1 to 3 hours 
straight-time pay on weekdays and 3 to 6 hours 
straight-time pay on weekends and holidays; or 
from $2 to $9 per day on weekdays and from $6 
to $16 per day on weekends and holidays. 


3. in 15 per cent of the agreements, the pay ranged 
from 1 to 4 hours at straight-time for each 
stand-by. 


4. in 13 per cent, the pay ranged from one-sixth 
of the regular rate to time and one-half, or 45 
cents to $1.50 for each hour on stand-by. 


5. in 9 per cent, the pay was a fixed sum per week, 
ranging from $25 to $40 or per weekend, ranging 
fromts 10 atowo292 


Since the previous report, there has been an increase in the percentage 
providing items 1, 2 and 4 (previously 34 per cent, 20 per cent and 10 
per cent) and a decrease in the percentage providing items 3 and 5 
(previously 20 per cent and 10 per cent). 


PREMIUM PAY FOR SHIFT WORK AND FOR REGULARLY 
SCHEDULED SATURDAY AND SUNDAY WORK 


Employees working shifts other than the daytime shift 
are usually compensated for inconvenient hours by a differential 
added to their regular rates. Under three-shift operations, the 
premium paid for the third shift is generally higher than that 
paid for the second shift. 


Closely related are provisions for premium pay for 
Saturday and Sunday when worked as part of the regular 5-day 
schedule. These provisions usually apply to employees in con- 
tinuous-process or 7-day operations or to occupational groups 
such as guards, watchmen and stationary engineers. 


In the previous report on premium pay, in September 
1975, 882 agreements were analyzed. Changes in shift premium 
payments are noted below: Saturday and Sunday premiums are 
basically unchanged since the previous report. 


SHIFT PREMIUMS 


Provisions for second shift premiums were found in 87 
per cent of the 891 agreements studied covering 89 per cent of 
the employees. Third shift premiums were found in 86 per cent 
of the agreements covering 90 per cent of the employees (see 
Table 2). Both types of provisions were most prevalent in the 
food, textiles, paper, primary metals, metal fabricating, 
machinery, transportation equipment, electrical products, 
transportation, education and health industries and in govern- 
ment. 


Shift premiums were expressed in terms of cent-per- 
hour, flat amounts per shift, or percentage differentials. 


Amount of Premium. A premium of 15 cents was the 
predominant payment for the second shift, occurring in 17 per 
cent of the shift clauses, a decrease of 2 per cent from last 
year. However, the proportion of agreements paying a premium of 
20 cents for the second shift increased to 13 per cent from 8 
per cent for the previous year. 


The most common premium for the third shift was 20 
cents, found in 20 per cent of the agreements. This was a 
decrease of 2 per cent from last year. Third shift premiums of 
25 cents, however, increased from 6 per cent last year to 12 
per cent of the shift clauses. 


Number of Agreements 


Second jeg i ate 
Amount of Premium shift shift 
TCA EL We CIEL OU A 1 Os a e'alsce) clecsie.e Cin RR 769 
Cents per hour 
Undere LUSCOn be met ccteve sss ie4e 6 '0.0' Ee slaterane Ly. 9 
LO-centstranereertes « Sewer aoa ae La abate 38 10 
Ll — Si Aiewcent Sey. . corre et ewes es westas TT 24 
5 POO C Ss Marais clete ereteis’ ss svete’ s a nites 6 Caterers 132 oe 
LOO PCON CS oe ee sees Fieve gis etare ss etches 109 89 
2ZOP CERES cb ete wile ss “tbat MOT ECR REMET RCT ON TER a amie AOE 140 
Die aAS CONTE rere ss cc 6 6s sar aiavahacatate ee ere ers 50 85 
ZOMCENUG meretihe csetete rotate create cere cease marens 39 91 
26 cents or more ...... a yar eral Pato aatere’s 21 79 
Flat amount per shift 
S10 ae, Se ets srete's Nitsa eo ee ee ee tree 32 oy? 
olen TIED co keg BAG Ys IO Fae Sy an mea 28 23 
ie Ors DRM rre tore ca ene Naiats te ere aieraie\ ere ae Meat 42 47 
Percentage of regular rate 
BS TBC OL Lets rte etal siwtere nc tele ate eis eee oe 1S 5 
Ges JPner Cent Fs ce... MGR eretiisi cheteeteiste a ctete 9 uty 
Oe OTC On) Lame relelcls tetas fete ater e cl ales tee eters erste ‘i 12 
TOMDET “CEN LI. aspete cc cce's Sars seta tete: arene sh ece ae e's 9 10 
i 
SURG Stetetercieiette eco 6 cles a ces ccs Melee ts es 48 50 


1. Includes agreements in which the premiums change during the 
term of the contract, and those which established different 
premiums for different groups of employees or for other 
reasons. 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY PREMIUMS 


Provisions for premium pay for Saturday when worked 
as part of the regular weekly schedule were contained in 79 
agreements, or 9 per cent of the 891 analyzed (see Table 2). 
The provisions covered 15 per cent of the total employees in 
the study. In contrast, Sunday premium pay provisions were 
included in 162 agreements, or 18 per cent of the total 
studied, and applied to 26 per cent of the employees. Both 
types of provisions were widely scattered among industries. 
However, the Saturday provisions were most common in food and 
education, and local administration, while the Sunday provisions 
were most prevalent in food, primary metals, mining and 
education. 


Amount of Premium. The premiums paid for regularly 
scheduled Saturday and Sunday work were stated either as cents 
per hour, percentage differentials, flat amounts per shift or 
week, or as wage-rate payments. As shown below, the most common 
premium pay for Saturday was time and one-half, found in 35 per 
cent of the agreements with such provisions. For Sunday work, 

a premium of 26 cents per hour or more was required in 31 per 
cent of the agreements and time and one-half was paid in 26 per 
cent. 


Number of Agreements 
Saturday Sunday 


Amount of Premium Premium Premium 


Total with (provision... sass 719 162 


Cents per hour 


Under 25. Cente fupcs os er earses ee Meisinars scctees 12 13 

2P5U CONT Sits Coe couse a eciie aan O idtcke si ate.« atete 9 16 

20. CENTS) OT \MOTE vs iis stole ora wiele coeievate. © sfetets 14 ih 
Flat amount per shift or week .......... - 4 
Per cent of regular rate eee... Ag pine 2 4 
Wage-rate payment 

Time, andy one=Nalies ses. ass cere. wee meus t 28 42 
OCHS Aes ene acess Ge ae ore ee rae aoe kee 14 32 


WORK CLOTHING, SAFETY EQUIPMENT AND TOOL ALLOWANCES 


Agreements in industries where sanitation and public 
appearance are very important sometimes contain provisions 
referring to the supply and maintenance of uniforms or general 
work clothing which the employees are required to wear. 


Similarly, agreements in industries with hazardous 
occupations usually contain provisions dealing with the supply 
and replacement of safety equipment designed to protect employ- 
ees from injuries. Most common are requirements for safety 
glasses and safety shoes. 


This section of the report also discusses provisions 
referring to the supply and replacement of tools required by 
employees in the performance of their work. 


In the previous report on work clothing, safety 
equipment and tool allowances, in September 1975, 882 agreements 
were analyzed. The allowances are basically unchanged since 
the previous report. 


WORK CLOTHING 


Provisions referring to work clothing or uniforms 
were contained in 306 agreements or 34 per cent of the total 
891 analyzed (see Table 3). These agreements covered 35 per 
cent of the employees in the study but not all of them were 
affected by the provisions. © 


Work clothing provisions were more prevalent in non- 
manufacturing than in manufacturing agreements, 48 per cent 
compared with 22 per cent. They were most common in food, 
transportation, education, health and local government. These 
industries accounted for 56 per cent of the work clothing 
provisions. 


Type of Allowance. In 233 of the work clothing or 
uniform provisions, the employer furnished these items free of 
charge to employees. However, in 13 cases employees were 
required to pay a part of the cost involved. Monetary allow- 
ances toward the purchase of work clothing or uniforms were 
specified in 16 agreements and were paid on a daily, weekly, 
monthly or annual basis. In some agreements, the cost of work 
clothing differed for different groups of employees. For 
example, in food industry agreements, work clothing was pro- 
vided free of charge for plant employees, but only one-quarter 
to one-third of the cost of uniforms for drivers was paid by 
the employer. 


Number of Agreements 


All Indus- Manufac- Non-Manufac- 


Type of Allowance tries turing turing 
TOtalsAwLen DrOVistonas. ole» 306 104 202 
Supplied at no cost ...... te 25 90 143 
Supplied at some cost ....... 13 6 Ys 
Monetary allowance .......... 16 A 15 
Other e@eeeseeoeeeesv7eeteeeteeseeeeeeee ee 44 a Sy 


SAFETY GLASSES 


Clauses referring to safety glasses were found in 
116 agreements, or 13 per cent of the total 891 studied (see 
Table 3). These agreements covered 12 per cent of the total 


employees in the study, but not all of them were affected by 
the provisions. All, except 18 of the safety glasses provi- 
sions, were in manufacturing industries, concentrating in metal 
fabricating, transportation equipment and electrical products. 


Type of Allowance. In 82 of the agreements with 
provisions for safety glasses, the employer furnished these 
items at no cost to employees. In 6 agreements, employees 
paid part of the cost of safety glasses. Monetary allowances 
ranging from $3 to $40 a year were provided in 16 agreements. 


Number of Agreements 


All Indus- Manufac- Non-Manufac- 


Type of Allowance tries turing turing 
Total with provision ... 116 98 18 
Suppivedvat’ nor cost 414 sae. 82 69 | 
Supplied at some cost ...... 6 5 i 
Monetary allowance ......... 16 13 3 
OLN GE ii ce nin ee acai ere cle siete ce wiers i neh 1 


SAFETY SHOES 


Clauses referring to safety shoes were contained 
in 235 agreements, or 26 per cent of the total studied (see 
Table 3). These agreements applied to 19 per cent of the 
total employees covered by the study, but not all of them were 
required to wear safety shoes. The clauses were concentrated 
in food, paper, metal fabricating, electrical products and 
local government. 


Type of Allowance. The majority (62 per cent) of 
the agreements with provisions for safety shoes required the 
employer to pay a monetary allowance toward the purchase of 
these items. In about three quarters of the plans with a 
monetary allowance, the amount paid ranged from $2.50 to $36 
per annum; in the remainder, the amount paid ranged from $2 
to $20 per pair of shoes. 


Number of Agreements 


All Indus- Manufac- Non-Manufac- 


Type of Allowance tries turing turing 
Total with provision .... 250 Bie 7) 58 
Supplied “atv noccos bere sia, 46 ze 24 
Supplied at some cost ...... 30 26 4 
Monetary allowance ......... 146 Ao, 24 


OEHE Taira cc sinnieieiviele ole lato tsielere 1s 7 6 


OTHER SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


Provisions referring to a variety of safety equipment 
other than safety glasses and safety shoes were included in 365, 
or 41 per cent, of the 891 agreements studied (see Table 3). 
The safety equipment included such items as hard hats, respira- 
tors, gloves and other personal protective clothing. These 
agreements covered 39 per cent of all the employees in the 
study. They were found most frequently in food, metal fabricat- 
ing, transportation equipment, electrical products, education 
and local government. 


Type of Allowance. In all but 13 of the agreements, 
the safety equipment was supplied at no cost to the employee. 
In the remainder, the allowance varied depending on the type of 
equipment involved. 


TOOL ALLOWANCES 


Provisions referring to allowances for employees' 
personal tools were contained in 188, or 21 per cent, of the 
891 agreements examined (see Table 3). These agreements applied 
to 25 per cent of the total employees in the study, although to 
a greater proportion of manufacturing employees (36 per cent) 
than non-manufacturing (17 per cent). By industry group, tool 
allowances were most prevalent in food, metal fabricating, 
transportation equipment, transportation, and local government. 


Type of Allowance. The employer supplied tools at 
no cost to the employee in 38 agreements. In 26 agreements the 
initial cost of tools was paid by the employee and the employer 
replaced them when they were broken or worn out at no cost to 
the employee. In 20 agreements the employer shared the cost 
of either initial supply or replacement of tools. Monetary 
allowances ranging from $10 to $100 per year were provided 
toward the purchase of tools in 62 agreements. In 10 agreements 
the allowance varied with the category of employee on the value 
of the tools he is required to use. 


Number of Agreements 


All Indus— Manufac- Non-Manufac- 


Type of Allowance tries turing turing 
Total with provision .... 188 105 83 
Supplied \atenorcost sayin. os 38 diab 27 
Replaced Gatino COSt \ ctesieht: «5 26 14 12 
Supplied and/or replaced 
Bt SSOMe LCOSt Mr. 4s v acest. 6s 20 15 5 
Monetary allowance) i... .)... > 62 40 22 


Other eseeeoeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeee &@ & 42 25 17 


410 = 


Most of the forestry agreements provided insurance 
up to a maximum of $800 against loss or theft of employees' 
power saws. In the metal fabricating and transportation equip- 
ment industries, apprentices received an initial allowance 
(for example $30), then additional payments at different periods 
during training until they graduated when the whole or a pro- 
portion of the balance would be reimbursed for the tools they 
bought during their apprenticeship (for example $300). Generally, 
the monetary allowances ranged from $10 to $90 per annum for 
certain classes of employees. In 13 agreements the amount 
varied, depending upon the class of employees or value of the 
tools bought. 


a 


Table 1 


Provisions for Reporting Pay, Call-back Pay, and Stand-by Pay in Ontario Collective 
Bargaining Agreements+ Covering 200 or More Employees, 
by Industry, September 1976 


i i for: 
Total Number with provisions for 
pais ty ait Reporting Call-back Stand-by 
Pay. pay pay 


Emp1s 


764,729 651,153 216,406 


Bee INOuUGtYics fF. . dss shes 

Manuractirinte: oo. © 6 3,829 
Food, Beverages ......... Lit 
EN eee Ee cscs a chee oft, o bho s © — 
Bepoeroerlastics .35.5.5 = 
BRPERPIET hee che wis thats + os ot = 
ee eS ae aa 595 
meeting MPLS b.. iise ee esc = 
PPT OD Fs otcis dieinale 60 5 ss = 
PAE sole ese othe < ois:e. a 'e’p'e 6 222 
Furniture, Fixtures ..... ae 
REE oy ly clones ahcdeicls 06 o> 06 = 
Printing, Publishing .... - 
Primary Metals |}. .i.....% 1,000 
mapricated Metals :...... - 
POA OT Yi ierse ss acayeye » © obese 7 
Transportation Equip .... = 
Bieerricalerroducts .3\.. 600 
‘Non-Metallic Minerals ... a 
Beeroreum, OL] jee access 200 
RELY, Gis s aha weiss ce be ~ 
Miscellaneous Mfg. ...... 475 

Non-Manufacturing 212,084 
la hoe ee Saale Baia 650 
Pegg. QUATTYINE |. oo) 0. 782 
Meansportation |ieceses0 0s 2,799 
IGEN eels ce cclvinis ccs ee ~ 
Communications .........6. - 
Electric, Gas, Water .... 18,700 
Wholesale Trade ....... ae - 
Meret ALAS .ehecaccesees - 
Finance, Insurance, 

Real Estate ...c.cscoes - 
BRM LOM se. 5 siete cies © mae u BAY (Ps ba 
Mealtn, Welfare .....s0- 22,868 
Recreational Services ... - 
Management Services ..... 3,082 
Personal Services ....... - 
Miscellaneous Services .. - 
Meee ACMI 5 is o1h ee © 0 0X0 72,902 
Provincial Admin. ...... - 68,677 
Local Admin. ......ee.e0- 20 , 382 


1. Excludes construction industry. 
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Table 2 


Provisions for Premium Pay for Shift and for Regularly Scheduled Saturday and 
Sunday Work in Ontario Collective Bargaining Agreements* Covering 
200 or More Employees, by Industry, September 1976 


Total Number with provisions for premium pay for: 
studied : Regularly Regularly 
Industry maa ae scheduled scheduled 
Rds a Saturday work Sunday work 


SS SS 


ManufacCturan gies secs seers LUZ yae0 
PoOd, BEVerages. ay ssh ahs 21,281 8,759 
Tepaccowe Wile sa care eee 1,423 i 
Robber, Plastics si acbieee 9,786 * . 
Teather yi cterctus free seis eee 2,858 if 552 
TEX EG ooh e ans ee 11,544 8 5,101 
Knitting Millis: .0n0.,h ee 520 ig c 
CLOUNING 2.5 .bis ages = spies z z i] 
Whi cay ligt cy: sr ckatey alts eR ears 35057 2 578 
Purine; shixtures .0.. 3,360 = = 
FADE T ./gie's 3 etemia e's sce 3 iphetere st 1733596 - 4 1,449 
Pranting, Publishing ice. 5700 1 1 224 
Primary, Metals. << <c\s eee 31,878 Si 3 23,584 
Fabricated Metals ....2 ayn. 19775 4 0 3,686 
MACRINONV: << sche autora a+ einai 16,071 3 b 3,080 
Transportation Equip ..... S2eore 5 4 44,534 
Ple€ctvica ll Products fae. 38,626 6 rs 2,491 
Non-Metallic Minerals .... 85950 3 : 4,250 
Petroleum, Oa. Ao. oc kote 13547 = = = 
Chemicals (Aeon aschte chee 6,470 i) 7 2,469 
Miscellaneous Mfg. ....... 7,584 2 5 ry5o" 

Non-Manufacturing 3963352 68 97 ,387 
POPCSE UY wsesa ct fala «/s se ansiens . = 
Mind Nn gS MOULIN issn ew erenhs i 24,604 
Transpartation. -6 2. «sb ty 5 Tey Daal 
Be Cee ee as bitsy saeco hws 1s same tees - - 
Commun Carlos i... seis at suecss 4 29',041 
Flectrie. Gas, Water = 0c, 9 18 ,356 
Wholesale ‘Trade™ ....2 seer 1 400 
Retaal Trade hii... os see 2 943 
Finance, Insurance, 

Real ehStatGe. 2. auies see = 
PQUIGR GLOIl.s.ikisis dis'n ls e epeuate 5,083 
Health, Welfare cw jsisens ss - 
Recreational Services .... Ze3 
Management Services ...... 220% 
Personal Services ........ - 
Miscellaneous Services .. wl 
Federal Admin’, 7.25.25 su 90 3,500 
Provincia) Admin. \2s.5 seas - 
EGGAMMRACMNAT 55% sie sie's gor Rie mie? oP iy 


1. Excludes construction industry. 


Table 3 


Provisions for Work Clothing, Safety Equipment and Tools in Ontario 
Collective Bargaining Agreements! Covering 290 or 
More Employees, by Industry, September 1976 


Number with provisions for: 


Work Safety Safety Other sa ety Tool 
clothin glasses Aare equipment allowances 


| PUUMISETICS Sos ee > 270 so] 16 89,058 Ea 143, 108] 365 293 500 ct 188 ,472 


Mamiracturing 2...... 87 See 50,0 12 Tae 89 ,949] 240 | 187 ,009 110,541 


Total 


Industry studied 


Mee, VEVETACeS .... 066 tl, 8,975, 24 13,036 & 14,740 
of Bi i * . if Z ¢ 
Boeeer, Plastics ....... s 5 2,802, 10 ce | : 735 
1 AE a : 1 | : 3° 199 | 5 504 
Mees 8... wee eee = ° sd ee | : ¢ 
Knitting Mills ......... ; ; i ne ; ) 882 
aes ! 1 | 315, 10 2988 a ee 
Furni fi ame 2 3 : ea 
1 or 5 24] 9,774 13 | 4,518] 6 | 2,426 
eas om 4 (omits 562|. 07 | @5.613) A "905 
Me ieated Metals ...... 1 5 Fel Mice el ac 14,701; 15 6,716 
Machinery ee eS 7 14 10,623 18 12,198 2 5,025 
oe Ban sia | 1 i 9,008 42 74,593 17 | 61,427 
eee ton Equip... 5 22 O201) 25° Ieel4 016 | 5 6,167 
E¥ectrical Products .... ’ ar 4k ais 7 | 1° 760 
Non-Metallic Minerals .. 7 ig 3 ecg | ‘ easel 
ae 4 | 1,242] 8 | 3,958) 5 | 1,559 
Miscellaneous Mfg ...... ‘ 3 869) 6 1,687 | 2 797 
Non -Manufacturing 58 53,160; 15 1a S59 83 Ti St 
1 637; 10 4,390: 10 | 4,390 
. oe CR: 1 203] 4 1,180) 6 2,049 
POU AIRE VATION. 2 6s. -s 
Bomaportation ........% . ales - eons st: 11,840 
ae | 4 | 16,015] 2 | 12,300 
Pesce Water. Bok 7 ao SO: 18,320 9 | 17,749 
Etectric, Gas, Water ... ri 1150 3 DCO 3 600 
\Wertesale Trade ........ , . 7 
BEB TAI | os cases : os 6 3,657 4 6,560 
Finance, Insurance, 1 501 
Estate)... ees: 3 ; ah ek 
ae Pe G7 2h) 8,024 | | 5,382 
Meaty, Welfare ........ 2 507/10 ore, | 8 6,200 
Recreational Services .. . 4 2 464 | ; 
Management Services .... x a E k : a 
‘Personal Services ...... 598 2 1,550 1 337 
Miscellaneous Services . ‘ : zi 7 2 x 
Federal Admin. ......... ‘ ; 5 7,277 1 935 
\Provincial Admin. ...... . i é f 
eareAdmin. ........... Mmitgh 70°) 24) e22, toy | 11,809 


1. Excludes construction industry. 


AWA 


Previous Reports in the Bargaining Information Series 
Still Available 


Report 
Number Title 

7 Selected Cost-of-Living Provisions in Ontario 
Collective Agreements, May 1975 

8 Paid Vacations and Paid Holidays in Ontario 
Collective Agreements, July 1975 

a Overtime Compensation in Ontario Collective 
Agreements, August 1975 

10 Ontario Collective Bargaining Agreements 
Expirations 1976, January 1976 

LE Reporting, Call-back and Stand-by Pay; Shift, 
Saturday and Sunday Premiums; and Work Cloth- 
ing, Safety Equipment and Tool Allowances 
in Ontario Collective Bargaining Agreements, 
September 1976 

12 Paid Vacations and Paid Holidays in Ontario 
Collective Agreements, January 1976 

LS Cost-of-Living Provisions in Ontario Collective 
Bargaining Agreements, October 1975 

14 Life Insurance and Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment Insurance Plans in Ontario 
Collective Agreements 

15 Paid Vacations and Paid Holiday in Ontario 
Collective Agreements, July 1976 

16 O.H.I.P., Major Medical, Prescription and Dental 
Plans in Ontario Collective Agreements, April 1976 

RY, Overtime Compensation and Meal Allowances in 
Ontario Collective Agreements, August 1976 

18 Sick Leave Plans & Weekly Sickness and Accident 


Indemnity Insurance Plans in Ontario Collective 
Agreements, March 1976 


Special Issues 


Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations under 
Hospital Agreements in Ontario, October 1975 


Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations under 
Ontario Agreements Covering Nursing Homes and 
Homes for the Aged, November 1975 
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